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The  biggest  brain-truster  of  them  all  has  come  to  Washington,  an  ambassador  of  good  will 
from  Mexico.  It  is  a  replica  of  a  giant  head  excavated  at  La  Venta  on  an  island  in 
Mexico’s  coastal  marshes  by  a  National  Geographic  Society-Smithsonian  Institution  Archeological 
Expedition  led  by  Dr.  Matthew  W.  Stirling.  The  original  weighs  about  20  tons  and  is  estimated 
to  be  1,300  years  old.  The  replica  is  on  permanent  exhibit  in  Explorers  Hall  at  the  National 
Geographic  Society’s  Washington,  D.  C.,  administration  building,  where  it  was  welcomed  by  Dr. 
Stirling  (left),  and  Dr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor  (center)  and  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore  (right), 
respectively  the  president  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  (Bulletin  No.  2). 
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La  Venta  Giant  Head  Comes  to  Washington 

A\X)ICKLESS  messenger  from  earlier  Americans  has  arrived  in  Wasliington 
from  Mexico.  It  is  a  plaster  replica  of  one  of  tlie  five  colossal  stone  heads 
whose  faces  watched  the  La  Venta  religious  center  about  1.300  years  ago. 

This  quintet  of  bodiless,  neckless  heads  may  he  ranked  among  the  most  spectac¬ 
ular  finds  of  the  three  archeological  ex]x.*ditions  sent  to  the  La  Venta  site  jointly 
by  the  Xational  Cieographic  Society  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Matthew  W.  Stirling.  If  Mexico  may  he  considered  .America’s 
Egypt,  the  giant  heads  might  he  called  .America’s  Sphinxes. 

Conquerors  Wrecked  La  Venta  1,100  Years  Ago 

I^  \'enta  was  in  its  prime  probably  between  500  and  800  A. I).  This  .American 
Mecca  stood  on  an  island  in  the  coastal  mangrove  swamps  of  Mexico’s  State  of 
Tabasco.  Its  outstanding  feature  was  a  spacious  green  plaza  dominated  by  a 
mound  fnow  105  feet  high)  where  religious  rites  were  performed.  Around  the 
plaza  stood  smaller  mounds,  handsomely  carved  stelae,  altars,  tombs,  and  the 
giant  heads. 

This  holy  city  in  the  jungle,  with  its  massive  and  awe-ins])iring  monuments, 
attracted  pilgrims  in  large  numbers  to  I^  \’enta.  It  became  the  burial  place  of 
distinguished  individuals.  It  attracted  the  best  artists  of  the  time.  The  work  of 
these  Stone  .Age  craftsmen  gives  clews  to  the  kind  of  life  La  Venta  peo])le  led. 

They  were  farmers  for  the  most  part.  They  considered  the  jaguar  sacred. 
They  used  stone  tools.  They  wore  high-hacked  sandals  and  ear])lugs,  aiifl  had 
magnifying  mirrors.  'I'hey  valued  jade  above  gold  and  silver.  They  buried  their 
dead  with  res|)ect  and  hope.  They  prof)ahly  resembled  the  stone  heads  in  having 
thick  lips,  flat  noses,  and  round  heads. 

The  La  \'enta  i)eople  were  apparently  driven  from  home  by  warlike  coiKpierors 
al)out  800  .A.l).  Alonuments,  including  the  stone  heads,  were  mutilated. 

Jaguar’s  Teeth  and  Ear  Flaps  Adorn  the  Head 

What  role  the  big  stone  quintuplets  played  in  La  Venta’s  life  is  still  a  mystery. 
Traces  of  red  i)aint  .suggest  that  they  were  im])ressively  colored  objects  of  art. 

.Another  mystery  is  how  they  got  to  La  Venta.  They  are  carved  of  solid 
chunks  of  basalt,  a  stone  not  found  within  100  miles  of  their  ])resent  site. 

'file  head  represented  in  W'ashington  is  "head  man”  for  resurrected  La  Venta 
in  several  ways.  It  was  this  giant  sculpture  that  beckoned  scientists  to  rescue  the 
ghost  town  abandoned  to  the  jungle  for  so  long.  The  top  of  the  buried  head  pro¬ 
truded  from  the  earth  and  attracted  the  ex])editions  to  the  .spot. 

When  unburied,  this  ancient  giant  proved  to  he  a  not-(iuite-round  head  cut 
off  sharjfly  at  the  chin  (illustration,  cover).  His  pouting  thick  li])s  i)rotrude  an 
inch  or  two  farther  than  his  broad,  flat  nose.  He  wears  an  ornamental  headband 
which  dangles  three  jaguar’s  teeth  on  his  forehead.  Ear  flai)s  from  the  headband 
partially  obscure  his  finely  carved  question-mark  ears.  His  realistic  eyes  stare 
straight  ahead  through  round  irises.  The  top  of  his  head  is  gashed  with  marks 
which  were  probably  made  by  careless  succes.sors  to  the  La  X'^enta  ])eople,  who  used 
his  basalt  poll  for  sharj)ening  their  stone  implements.  .A  jaguar  tooth  knocked 
out  of  his  headdress  and  a  cavity  gouged  from  the  hack  of  his  neck  are  no  doubt 
the  work  of  La  X’enta’s  coiKpierors,  determined  to  mutilate  the  carvings. 
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partially  under  the  feudal  rule  of  their  chieftains,  or  Sawhvvas,  whom  British  com¬ 
missioners  advised  about  punishments  for  head-hunting,  human  sacrifice,  and  slave¬ 
dealing. 

Rice  and  Rubies  for  Old  Burma;  Oil  and  Tungsten  Steel  for  New 


The  Burmans.  predominantly  Mongolian  and  Buddhist,  resemble  their  Chinese 
neighbors  to  the  east  more  than  the  Indians  whose  government  they  shared  for 
almost  a  century.  The  level  of  literacy  is  higher  in  Burma  than  in  India.  In 

peacetime  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  population 
goes  to  school. 

Burmans  are  heirs  to 
a  civilization  whose  capital 
at  Pagan  surpassed  Paris  in 
size  and  splendor  about  900 
A.D.  Remnants  of  Pagan’s 
5,000  jiagodas  still  stand. 
The  paper  parasol,  or  often 
a  drab  black  umbrella,  is 
still  Burma’s  symbol  of 
dignity. 

VVhile  occasionally  they 
feast  on  curried  j^eacock, 
the  Burmans  live  mainly  on 
rice,  raised  by  about  80  to 
90  per  cent  of  them. 

A  few  follow  the  an¬ 
cient  vocation  of  ruby  min¬ 
ing.  From  well-like  shafts 
they  scoop  baskets  of  gravel 
which  they  wash  for  the  red 
jewels.  At  Mogok  a  pur¬ 
chaser  may  spend  a  fortune 
for  rubies  weighed  out  for 
him  at  a  market  stall  be¬ 
tween  vegetable  vendors. 

B  u  r  m  e  s  e  treasures 
most  esteemed  by  industrial 
nations  today  are  petroleum 
— the  largest  supply  in 
British  territory  in  the  Old 
World;  wolfram  ore  from 
which  tungsten  is  extracted 
for  hardening  steel,  espe¬ 
cially  important  for  war 
purposes ;  and  tin  from 
southern  mines. 

Sir  George  Seott  ,,  _  .  , 

Note:  Burma  is  shown  on 

PADAUNGS  LIKE  "SPRING”  AT  NECK  AND  KNEE  National  Geographic  So- 

American  rubbernecks  and  Padaung  brassnecks  got  to-  ciety  s  Map  of  Asia  and  Adja- 

gether  recently  when  a  group  of  these  giraffe-necked  women  cent  .Areas.  •  ,  •  u 

toured  the  United  States  as  a  sideshow  attraction.  "Spring”  these  articles  in  the 

styles  are  year-round  wear  for  women  of  the  Padaung  tribe,  \otioHal  Gcof/raphic  Mapactne: 
who  deck  their  knees  and  necks  in  ornamental  brass  coils  re-  India  ^nd 

sembling  tight  bedsprings.  The  coiled  brass  collar  is  padded  ^  1943; 

on  the  inside  and  chinside  for  shock-absorbing  reasons.  Often 

a  woman  will  wear  a  collar  that  actually  stretches  her  neck  China,  November,  1940  . 

to  swan-like  length.  Beneath  her  knee-springs  the  matron  on 
the  right  wears  cotton  leggings  as  a  protection  against  blood¬ 
sucking  leeches.  The  home  of  the  Padaungs,  a  tribe  of  the 
Karen  group,  is  in  the  hilly  Karenni  stretch  near  Burma’s  Bulletin  No.  1, 

Thailand  frontier.  October  25,  1943. 


The  weight  of  the  original  head  is  estimated  at  20  tons.  It  stands  8  feet  1  incli 
high.  Its  circumference  around  the  headhand  is  20  feet  7  inches. 

After  this  pioneer  head  came  to  light,  the  La  Venta  expeditions  uncovered  an 
even  larger  one.  The  giant-in-chief  wore  earplugs  decorated  with  a  cross,  a  dec¬ 
orative  headdress,  and  sliowed  four  upiier  teeth  in  a  pleasant  ex]>ression.  A  third 
head,  smaller,  wore  an  engaging  smile.  The  fourth  and  fifth  heads  were  smaller, 
flattened  at  the  hack,  hut  with  the  typical  hroad  noses  and  thick  lij>s. 

Scientists  of  the  University  of  Mexico  made  the  jflaster  cast  in  the  jungle. 
Then  the  carved  giants  were  entomhed  again.  The  cast,  in  three  sections  and 
weighing  more  than  a  ton,  was  shipped  to  Washington  and  set  uji  in  Ex])lorers 
Hall  in  the  administration  huilding  of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  where  it 
will  he  on  exhibition  for  memhers  of  the  Society  and  other  visitors. 

Note  :  For  further  information  on  archeological  discoveries  in  Mexico,  see  the  following 
articles  in  the  Xational  Gcoi/raphic  "La  \'enta's  Green  Stone  Tigers,”  September, 

1943;  “Finding  Jewels  of  Jade  in  a  ^iexican  Swamp,”  Xovember,  1942;  and  “Great  Stone 
Faces  of  the  ^^exican  Jungle.”  Xovember,  1940*;  and  in  the  Gf.oc.raphic  Scnooi.  Bn.i.ETixs : 
“La  X'enta  an  .-Xncient  Mexican  Mecca."  October  4.  1943. 
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THE  STONE  HEADS  LOOKED  LIKE  STANDING  GIANTS  BURIED  TO  THEIR  CHINS 
The  great  stone  faces  of  La  Venta  revealed  themselves  at  first  only  as  round-topped  boulders 
in  the  jungle.  Excavation  showed  them  to  be  colossal  spheres  of  stone,  too  large  to  be  moved. 
The  photograph  shows  two  of  a  row  of  three.  The  largest  of  the  heads  (background)  was  eight 
and  a  half  feet  high,  22  feet  around.  Its  chin  had  been  knocked  off,  but  the  four  visible  upper 
teeth  were  intact.  Somewhat  smaller,  the  head  in  the  foreground  wore  a  pleasant  smile.  Its 
weathered  headgear  has  ear  flaps.  The  giant  head  now  represented  at  the  Society’s  Washington 
headquarters  was  found  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  this  group. 


Richard  H.  Stewart 
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Unscrambling  Sea  Water  Saves  Lives,  Makes  Minerals 

HOW  to  “unscramble”  the  bitter  salt  water  of  the  ocean  and  get  drinkable  fresh 
water  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  of  the  sea.  Rut  the 
mystery  has  been  solved  at  last,  in  an  effort  to  save  the  thousands  of  mariners  and 
flyers  whom  war’s  emergencies  set  adrift  at  sea,  many  to  die  of  thirst. 

A  kit  for  treating  the  sea  water  and  removing  the  chemicals  that  make  it  unfit 
to  drink  has  been  developed  by  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  other  agencies.  It 
will  be  placed  in  ships’  lifeboats  and  in  the  rubber  life  rafts  carried  l)y  overseas 
airplanes.  This  will  save  many  a  fighting  man  from  the  Ancient  Mariner’s  mad¬ 
dening  jilight  of  “Water,  water  everywhere.  Nor  any  drop  to  drink.” 

Sea  Is  Catchall  for  Earth’s  Elements 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  tbir.sty  man,  sea  water  is  just  drinking  water  plus 
an  assortment  of  bitter-tasting  and  poisonous  chemicals.  To  the  scientist,  it  is  a 
sort  of  “world  soup,”  leached  and  stewed  from  the  bony  framework  of  the  earth 
through  untold  geologic  ages. 

Almost  every  conceivable  substance  has  been  washed  by  rains  and  rivers  into 
the  sea.  Some  are  in  solution  there  now  in  tremendously  greater  strength  than 
others.  Of  the  92  elements  that  make  up  the  earth  and  everything  in  it,  49  have 
been  found  in  sea  water.  They  include  gold,  neon,  argon,  helium,  hydrc^en,  and 
o.xygen.  It  is  likely  that  traces  of  many  of  the  other  43  are  there,  too. 

The  ease  with  which  materials  dissolve  is  a  key  to  the  peculiar  flavors  found 
in  the  sea’s  “world  soup.”  Silicon  (chief  ingredient  in  sand),  aluminum,  and  iron 
are  the  three  most  abundant  solid  elements  in  the  earth’s  crust ;  but  because  they 
are  so  hard  to  dissolve,  sea  water  is  practically  free  of  them. 

Some  Seas,  Some  Seasons,  Saltier  Than  Others 

Salt  is  the  ])redominant  seasoning  of  the  seas  because  it  is  one  of  the  earth’s 
easiest  substances  for  water  to  dissolve.  Sodium  chloride,  or  common  table  salt,  is 
seven  times  as  abundant  in  sea  water  as  its  nearest  rival,  magnesium  chloride, 
another  easy-to-dissolve  salt.  All  in  all,  in  1,000  ])arts  of  sea  water  about  35  jiarts 
are  dissolved  .solids  of  the  type  called  salts. 

Actually,  the  North  Atlantic  ai)pears  to  be  a  little  more  salty  and  the  North 
Pacific  a  little  less.  Moreover,  the  North  Atlantic  gets  even  .saltier  in  the  spring, 
but  thins  out  as  fall  arrives.  The  variations  frcau  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  season 
to  season  are  accounted  for  by  different  conditions  of  evaj)oration.  Increased 
evaporation  tends  to  make  the  remaining  water  saltier.  Rain  and  the  melting  of 
snow  and  ice  dilute  the  sea  water  and  decrease  its  saltiness. 

Sea  Salt,  Dried,  Would  Blanket  Land 

The  sum  total  of  the  salts  in  the  seas  is  so  great  that  if  they  were  dried  out 
and  spread  on  the  earth’s  jiresent  dry  land  surface,  it  is  estimated  they  would  cover 
it  more  than  150  feet  deep. 

Making  sea  water  drinkable  turns  out  to  be  much  less  of  a  problem  than  get¬ 
ting  all  of  the  dissolved  materials  out  of  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  removing  only  the 
most  abundant  salts  and  other  substances  irritating  or  poisonous  to  man’s  insides. 
Many  chemicals  may  be  present  in  normal  drinking  water. 

'I'he  great  reservoir  of  chemicals  and  metals  stored  in  sea  water  has  remained 
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Maynard  Oarn  Williams 

AJACCIO  CHILDREN  VIEW  CORSICA’S  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  AT  RECESS 

From  the  old  sea  wall  beside  their  school,  the  children  can  see  the  mountain  outlines  of  the 
Gulf  of  Ajaccio,  on  whose  shores  their  home  town  stands.  The  sea  wall  itself,  with  its  stubby 
towers,  is  a  reminder  of  Ajaccio’s  history.  Italian  colonists  from  Genoa  founded  the  town  in 
1492 — the  year  when  another  Genoese  unveiled  remoter  lands  for  colonization.  France  acquired 
Corsica  from  Genoa  in  1768,  just  in  time  to  make  a  Frenchman  of  Napoleon,  born  in  this  city 
the  following  year.  Ajaccio  has  made  a  business  of  the  fame  of  the  Bonapartes — boulevard, 
street,  central  square,  quay,  hotels,  cafes,  movie  theaters,  cigarettes,  and  other  merchandise  were 
given  the  name  of  the  Little  Corporal  and  other  members  of  his  family. 


reach  all  parts  of  the  island. 

Timber  and  granite  are  peacetime  exports  from  the  Gulf  of  Porto.  Inland 
from  the  near-hy  town  of  Piana  is  the  famous  Calanche,  where  red  granite  forma¬ 
tions  create  acres  of  fantastic  shapes.  At  Calvi,  Lord  Nelson  lost  his  right  eye, 
and  a  plaque  proclaims  that  the  town  is  one  of  those  claiming  to  he  the  birthplace 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  LTle  Rousse  is  important  as  the  center  of  Corsica’s 
market  garden  region.  Citrons  have  long  been  the  distinctive  export.  With  Ajaccio 
and  Bonifacio,  LTle  Rousse  was  one  of  the  trio  of  French  naval  stations  on  Corsica. 

West  of  St.  Florent,  the  Desert  of  Agriates  is  Corsica’s  wild-life  preserve  and 
sportsman’s  paradise.  South  and  east  toward  Bastia  are  stands  of  chestnut  trees, 
yielding  timber  for  e.xports  and  nut  flour  for  food. 

.After  the  Carthaginians,  in  succession  the  Romans,  Vandals.  Goths,  Lombards, 
Moslems  from  .Africa,  and  Moors  from  Spain  fought  for  their  turns  to  rule  and 
ravage.  Church  and  commercial  domination  from  Pisa  and  Genoa  later  imposed 
taxes  that  bred  revolutions,  vendettas,  and  piracy.  In  1729  the  people  rebelled 
under  self-made  King  Theodore. 

In  1768  Genoa  yielded  its  claim  on  Corsica  to  France.  Patriot  Paoli’s  revolu¬ 
tion  in  1789  enlisted  British  aid,  and  Corsica  was  British-held  from  1794  to  17%. 
Napoleon  then  regained  it  for  France.  .Again  on  Britain's  hands  briefly  in  1814, 
Corsica  was  returned  to  French  rule  in  1815.  Italians  occupied  it  late  in  1942. 

Note:  Corsica  may  be  located  on  the  National  Geographic  Society’s  Map  of  Central 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 

See  also,  in  the  Geographic  School  Bulletins,  December  7,  1942:  “Corsica,  Napoleon’s 
Home,  Has  New  Dictator.” 
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Swiss  Border  Towns:  Neutral  Ears  for  Warring  World 

Neutral  Switzerland,  newsman’s  observation  gallery  for  events  in  Italy 
next  door,  has  kept  the  world  supplied  with  reports  of  developments  in  north¬ 
ern  Italy. 

Popping  up  as  sources  of  Italian  news  stories,  several  previously  obscure  Swiss 
border  towns  have  in  recent  months  become  prominent  as  listening  posts  and  news 
transmitters.  Most  of  them  are  border  stations  on  international  railway  lines. 

Chiasso  at  Tunnel  Keyhole  to  Italy’s  North  Door 

Chief  among  these  towns  is  Chiasso,  situated  at  Switzerland's  southernmost 
point  only  32  miles  north  of  Milan,  northern  Italy’s  chief  city.  Chiasso  lies  in  a 
border  region  of  mountain-walled  lakes,  surrounded  by  resorts.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  important  only  as  a  customs  station  on  the  St.  Gotthard  line. 

The  railway  at  Chiasso  enters  a  tunnel  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length  and 
emerges  in  Italy.  On  the  Italian  side  the  next  stop  is  Como,  three  miles  southeast 
of  Chiasso,  on  the  peacetime  resort  lake  of  the  same  name  (illustration,  next  page). 
Fighting  on  Lake  Como’s  shores  has  been  listed  among  the  news  events  reported 
from  Switzerland. 

Chiasso  had  a  small  hut  steady  prewar  trade  in  wines  and  tobaccos.  Its 
p(q)ulation  is  about  6,(XX). 

Sixteen  railway  miles  north  of  Chiasso  and  acrf)ss  Lake  Lugano  is  the  resort 
center  of  Lugano,  which  sent  out  numerous  reports  of  happenings  in  Italy  after  the 
Badoglio  government  was  established.  .Along  with  Lugano  Paradiso,  it  has  a 
population  of  18,000.  Mountain  and  lake  excursions  in  all  directions  from  Lugano 
were  popular  with  Italians  before  the  war. 

Bellinzona  Dominates  Alpine  Pass  Entrances 

Hellinzona  is  capital  of  the  Ticino  Canton  of  Switzerland,  in  which  Chiasso 
and  Lugano  also  are  situated.  This  town  has  re])orted  such  incidents  as  the  land¬ 
ing  of  two  Italian  warplanes  and  the  internment  «)f  their  crews.  Bellinzona,  a 
town  of  11,000,  has  a  strong  military  position  dominating  the  entrances  to  the 
St.  Gotthard  and  San  Bernardino  passes — two  gateways  on  Swiss  routes  between 
northern  Italy  and  southern  Germany.  Ticino,  the  Italian-.s])eaking  Canton,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  since  1512. 

Brig  is  the  station  at  the  Swiss  end  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  a  vital  link  in  the 
railway  from  Milan  to  Bern,  Swiss  capital.  Domodossola,  first  important  town 
at  the  Italian  end  of  the  tunnel  to  the  west,  has  been  reported  in  German  hands. 

News  may  also  orginate  in  Locarno,  on  the  railroad  from  Domodossola  to 
Bellinzona :  and,  70  airline  miles  east,  in  Brusio,  border  town  near  St.  Moritz  on  the 
circuitous  line  between  Milan  and  the  Lake  Constance  region  of  north  .Switzerland. 
These  lines,  however,  are  of  secondary  importance  compared  with  the  .St.  Gotthard 
and  Simplon  routes. 

Note:  Switzerland  is  shown  on  the  National  Geographic  Society’s  Map  of  Central  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

For  additional  material  on  Switzerland,  see  “Swiss  Cherish  their  Ancient  Liberties,”  .April, 
1941*;  “Lake  Geneva:  Cradle  of  Conferences,”  December,  1937;  and  “August  First  in 
Gruyeres,”  August,  1936*,  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine. 

See  also  “Switzerland  Guards  Peace  Island  Surrounded  by  War,”  in  the  Geographic 
School  Bulletins,  December  11,  1939. 
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RELUCTANT  CAMELS  HELP  RECLAIM  THE  SALT  OF  THE  EARTH  FROM  THE  SEA 

Aden,  British  colony  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  overlooks 
that  sea’s  outlet  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  gives  Aden  an  advantage  in  the  business  of  re¬ 
capturing  sea  salt.  The  Red  Sea,  with  its  scant  rainfall  and  high  evaporation,  is  unusually  salty 
(about  40  parts  of  salt  to  1,000  parts  of  water).  Because  of  weather  conditions,  from  June 
to  September  the  surface  currents  flow  out  of  the  Red  Sea  into  the  larger  and  less  salty  Indian 
Ocean.  Aden’s  salt  industry  has  a  system  of  canals  and  windmills,  faintly  reminiscent  of  the 
Netherlands.  Windmills  pump  water  from  the  sea  into  the  canals  and  on  into  shallow  evaporat¬ 
ing  pools.  As  the  water  evaporates  beneath  the  sizzling  sun,  it  leaves  a  deposit  of  salt.  The 
process  is  repeated  until  the  layer  of  salt  is  deep  enough  to  scoop  up  and  ship  away.  A  camel- 
power  train,  drawn  by  a  single  disdainful  camel,  carries  the  salt  to  port  for  shipment.  Basically 
the  same  ancient  process  is  used  to  extract  sea  salt  all  over  the  world,  from  Sicily  to  San  Diego. 


practically  untajiiied  by  man  until  recent  years.  The  one  e.xcei)tion  is  salt  to 
season  food,  which  has  been  evajiorated  from  sea  water  since  remote  times. 

For  little  more  than  a  century,  iodine  has  been  taken  from  the  oceans  in¬ 
directly  by  burning  seaweed  which  had  absorbed  the  chemical. 

W'ithin  the  last  decade  science  has  found  ways  to  dip  more  deeply  into  the 
sea’s  store  of  dissolved  treasures.  First,  in  1934,  came  the  development  of  a  huge 
plant  on  a  North  Carolina  beach  to  extract  bromine  from  sea  water.  .Although 
there  are  only  65  ])arts  of  hromine  in  a  million  parts  of  sea  water,  the  process  has 
been  successful.  Thousands  of  tons  of  hromine  are  extracted  each  year.  Most 
of  it  is  used  in  making  anti-knock  gasoline,  now  needed  for  airjilanes. 


Science  Magic  Pulls  Shining  Metal  from  Sea  Water 

Most  s])ectacular  operation  in  “sea-mining”  is  producing  solid,  shiny  mag¬ 
nesium  metal  from  sea  water.  War  has  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  mag¬ 
nesium  for  airplane  construction,  because  this  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  metals.  A 
magnesium  extracting  plant  was  set  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
Freejiort,  Texas.  Approximately  each  300  gallons  of  sea  water  pum]>ed  through 
gives  up  magnesium  salts  from  which  a  pound  of  the  metal  is  jiroduced.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  jiounds  of  magnesium  have  already  been  taken  from  the  sea  by  this 
one  plant. 
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